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LIBERIA—ITS MORAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION. 


Tue friends of this Colony and of the Colonization Society 
will be gratified to learn the result of certain inquiries into its 


moral and political prosperity, lately made for the purpose of 


eliciting facts to repel an attack made upon the morals of the 
colony, on the ground that it was not propitious to the great 
temperance reform. 


‘CoLonizaTion Society oF THE city or New York.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Managers held September 13, 1833—on motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to propound questions on the state of 
Liberia to Mr. Williams, Vice Governor, and Mr. Roberts, High Sheriff of the Colony, 
for the purpose of obtaining information. 

Messrs. G. P. Disosway, Thomas Bell, and H. V. Garretson, were appointed to con- 
stitute that Committee. Extracted from the minutes. 


Ina B. Unperuity, Recording Secretary.’ 


In pursuance of the foregoing an examination was had on the 
17th Sept. in the city of New York. 


[Extracts from the Committee’s Report. ]} 


Mr. Williams stated that he had resided at Liberia, with the 
exception of one visit to America before the present, ever since 
the year 1823; and Mr. Roberts that he had been there ever 
since 1828, until his recent departure for this country. ‘They are 
both natives of Petersburg, in Virginia. 

The first question in substance was—Is it true, as has been 
reported, that 1400 barrels of ardent spirits have been annually 
sold there, or in any one year ? 
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Answer.—It is not true—there has never been anything like 
that quantity sold there in any one year since it was settled. 
There are not more than three stores in the colony that retail, and 
they cannot sell by less quantity than a gallon, on penalty of $30 
for the first offence, and double that sum for every subsequent 
offence. 

@.—Are there any grogshops in Liberia ? 

—There is not one in the Colony. 

-—How many confirmed drunkards does it contain ? 

A.—I know of only two in the colony, in a population of 
between three and four thousand. It is rare to see any man there 
the worse for liquor; and there are comparatively little ardent 
spirits drank in the colony. It is rather a place of deposit, where 
it is held, until it is disposed of in trade to the natives and others. 
A license to sell ardent spirits, at a less quantity than a gallon is 
$300, which amounts to a prohibition, for the sales would not 
warrant the expense. 

phe ae is the general state of morals in the Colony ? 

.—It is good. ‘There has not been a capital offence com- 
mitted there from the first. ‘There is very little profanity, gam- 
bling, or other vices. ‘The Sabbath is much more respected there 
than here. 

Q. (to Mr. Roberts.) —What are the official duties that devolve 
upon you as Hich Sheriff of the Colony ? 

A.—Principally to arrest for debt, and petty thefts, and keep 
order in the Courts. 

Q.—Do you find difficulty in the discharge of those duties ? 

A.—None. ‘There has been no riot in the Colony for the 
three years, nor any resistance to lawful arrest. I might say, nota 
cross word. ‘There is a nightwatch established for greater security. 

Q. (to Mr. Williams.)—Have you a trade ? 

A.—I am a shoemaker. 

Te you been successful at Liberia ? 

.—I have made more there in three years, than I should 
probably have made here in all my life. 

.—What are the facilities afforded to emigrants ? 

A,—If the emigrant settles in Monrovia, he has a building lot 
assigned him, and also a five acre pasture lot in the outskirts. If 
he settles in the country, he has fifty acres of land, and is entitled 
to a deed of it as soon as he shall have built a permanent house 
upon it, and got two acres under cultivation. Lands may be 
purchased at the distance of three miles from Monrovia at fifty 
cents per acre, and within that distance they are generally worth a 
dollar per acre. 
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Q.—Do the inhabitants turn their attention to agriculture? 

A.—Less than could be wished. ‘They are more fond of 
trading; but when they do farm it they are successful. I knew 
of one farm from which between forty and fifty dollars worth of 
produce was sold, besides supporting the family, and another 
which sold between two hundred and three hundred dollars 
surplus. 

ig is the character of the Grand Bassa ? 

.—It is an agricultural settlement. 

Dann are their productions ? 

.—They raise rice, corn, yams, plantains, cassada, bananas, 
squashes, melons, cucumbers and potatoes—both Lrish and sweet— 
the latter of which grow particularly well. 

pear you mean that they raise Indian corn there? 

.—Certainly—I have seen it and ate it. 

Q.—What are some of their fruits ? 

A.—Oranges, and most, if not all, the usual tropical fruits ? 

@.—What kind of domestic animals do you have in the colony ? 

A.—Cattle and Cows are plenty. Hogs and poultry also do 
well, and are abundant, and also sheep. 

Q@.—Is the colony healthy ? 

A.—It is—after the emigrants are acclimated they are not sickly. 
We have no fever and ague. The face of the country is generally 
level, but there are few swamps or ponds, and the exhalations are 
far less than in the lower part of Virginia, where we were raised. 
In the interior there are no fogs. When the colony is more exten- 
sively cleared and opened, we expect it will be still more healthy. 
The oldest child of the colonists born there is six or seven years 
old, and the children are very hearty. 

Q.—Is the water good? 

A.—It is—very pure and pleasant. 

.—How soon may an emigrant maintain himself after his 
arrival at Liberia ? 

A.—Almost immediately, if he is a mechanic—if a farmer, six 
months are allowed. The physicians advise them not to go out 
much sooner after their arrival. It takes about eight months for 
the crops to come round. We have no taxes to pay, and our 
circulating medium is gold, silver, and palm oil. 

—lIs there any danger of starving there? 

.—None whatever. 

bed many of your people have become wealthy ? 

.—Probably a dozen are worth from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars each. 

Q.—What are your relations with the natives ? 
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A.—We are under no apprehensions of difficulty with the 
natives. ‘They are amicable, and bring their children among us. 
There have been about fifty marriages between the emigrants and 
recaptured Africans and the natives. ‘The latter are much better 
looking than the blacks in this country—and no repugnance what- 
ever is felt to forming intermarriages. Marriages are all recorded, 
anc: the natives fall particularly easy into the white man’s fashions, 
as they call them. The fame of the colony has spread far into 
the interior, ahd they come fourteen days journey to visit and 
trade with us, 

» ae there any discontent at the colony ? 

-—They are generally satisfied. The colonists wish to 
remain under the management of the Society. I know of three 
only who came back—one in the Hilarity, one in the Jupiter, and 
one in the Roanoke. 

Q.—Is it true that any of the colonists have been engaged in 
the slave-trade ? 

A.—Never. The law imposes a fine of a thousand dollars for 
the first offence ; and for the second offence death. A violation 
of the law would be rigidly enforced. 


G. P. Disosway, 
Tuomas BELL, § Commitee 
H. V. GaRRETsON, 





ANSWER TO THE WILBERFORCE PROTEST. 


Tue Protest exacted from the lamented Wilberforce, almost in 
his last moments, with the added names of others, with many of 
whom that venerated philanthropist had not been wont to associ- 
ate, has been bruited forth (says the N. Y. Commercial Adverti- 
ser) with great parade by the enemies of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. ‘The following reply, valuable for its intrinsic excel- . 
lence, derives increased importance from its being the production 
of a foreign writer, an eminent divine, who could have had no con- 
ceivable object in making the worse appear the better reason. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 

Dear Srr,—In your number of the 28th ult., I observed in- 
serted a copy of a protest, subscribed by some leading members 
of the Anti-Slavery Society against the American Colonization So- 
ciety, to which, however, { was glad to find you abstain from giv- 
ing your own direct sanction, on the ground that you are not at 
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present prepared to give a decided opinion on the subject. The 
highly respectable names attached to that protest bestow upon it 
an importance which assuredly would not otherwise belong to it; 
and as I do not remember to have read in your columns a single 
Statement on the other side of the question, 1 think it due to the 
cause of truth and of humanity, that your numerous readers should 
be put in possession of some facts, which may serve to counteract 
the effects of that imposing ex parte document. 

Of the names attached to the protest in question, those which 
will carry the greatest weight with unprejudiced men, are Wm. 
Wilberforce, Wm. Smith, Wm. Allen, and perhaps S. Lushing- 
ton. Almost all the rest, such as T. F. Buxton, Wm. Evans, T. 
Macauley, &c., are men wedded to a party, and strongly biassed 
by exclusive zeal for one great cause ; while at least one of them 
has a deep pecuniary interest in the colony of Sierra Leone, which 
cannot fail to influence him in resisting any change in the system 
of African colonization. Now it is worthy of remark, that two of 
the most influential of the individuals mentioned, namely, William 
Allen and William Smith, becoming ashamed of their ill-judged 
rashness, have had the manliness publicly to withdraw their names 
from the protest, and have been joined in this act of retraction by 
Daniel O’Connel, to whose signature, however, on whatever side 
it appears, I cannot attach much weight. As to the revered name 
of William Wilberforce, it must have been procured by the solici- 
tations and partial representations of the Anti-Slavery party while he 
lay upon his death-bed; and I can scarcely doubt that, had it 
pleased Providence to prolong his valuable life but for a few days, 
he too would have been disabused, and would have joined his be- 
nevolent and candid friends in publicly disavowing the protest. 
But alas! the hand which subscribed that name is powerless in the 
grave. 

So much for the authority of the document. And now as to its 
truth. The principal objections which it states against the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, are,—lIst, That it obstructs the extinc- 
tion of slavery,—2d, That it fosters and increases the spirit of caste, 
or the dislike which exists between the white and colored popula- 
tion in America,—and 3d, That it exposes the colored race to 
great persecution in order to force them to emigrate. Now these 
are heavy charges, which, could they be substantiated, would 
bring down on the Society the execration, instead of the blessings, 
of every friend of humanity. But after carefully perusing the va- 
rious publications which have appeared on both sides, not a doubt 
remains on my mind that such objections are altogether destitute 
of any solid foundation. 
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Ist, The Colonization Society is said to obstruct the extinction 
of slavery. Now, the only ground for this allegation seems to be 
that it is not an Anti-Slavery Society. It lays down a fundamen- 
tal rule that it will not embarrass itself with this difficult question, 
with which the constitution of the American Government renders 
it a matter of more than ordinary delicacy to meddle. On the 
propriety of such a rule, I shall not at present comment; but it 
does seem to say much for the perfect impartiality of the Society 
in acting up to it, that it has been assailed with equal virulence by 
the partisans on both sides. If the ultra supporters of immediate 
emancipation in this country denounce it as retarding the destruc- 
tion of slavery, the slave-owners, in America, on the other hand, 
accuse it still more bitterly of accelerating that consummation. ‘This 
is no gratuitous statement, for I have ample documents to prove it. 
One extract may suffice :— 

The Colonization Society has found it necessary to defend it- 
self against the hostility of the slave-owners in South Carolina. 
And a quotation from the African Repository, in which that de- 
fence appears, will, I think, at once set this part of the charge at 
rest, as it incontestably proves that practical men in America take 
a view of the moral influence of the society the very reverse of 
that which the protesters have adopted. ‘It may be said,’ says 
its defender against the slave-owners, ‘that the society has ex- 
pressed the opinion that slavery is a moral and political evil, and 
that it has regarded the scheme of colonization as presenting mo- 
tives and exerting an influence at the south, favorable to gradual 
and voluntary emancipation. ‘This is trues, And is this society to 
be held up as odious and dangerous because it avows the opinion 
that slavery is an evil? Is not this a truth inscribed, as it were, 
upon the firmament of heaven, and the face of the world, and the 
heart of man? Would not the denial of it be a denial of the fun- 
damental principle of all free Government? It is the success of 
the society,—it is the fulfilment of the hopes and predictions of 
its founders, that has awakened the desperate and malignant spirit 
which now comes forth to arrest its progress. Voluntary emanci- 
pation begins to follow in the train of colonization, and the advo- 
cates of perpetual slavery are indignant at witnessing, in effectual 
operation, a scheme which permits better men than themselves to 
exercise without restraint the purest and the noblest feeling of our 
nature. 

‘'These strenuous asserters of the right to judge for themselves 
in regard to their domestic policy are alarmed at a state of things 
which secures the same right to every individual of their commu- 
nity. Do they apprehend that the system which they would per-. 
petuate cannot continue unimpared unless the privilege of emanci- 
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pating his slaves for the purpose of colonization shall be denied to 
the master? ‘Do they feel that in this country, and this age, the 
influence of truth and freedom are becoming too active and pow- 
erful, and that all their forces must be summoned to the contest 
with these foes to their purposes and their doctrines? If so, their 
defeat is inevitable. Such men have more to do than to counter- 
act the efforts of our society. Few and feeble, even in the States 
of the south, they must gird themselves for w arfare against all the 
friends of virtue and liberty, of man and God.’—Vol. vi. p- 205, 
206, and 208. Such is the line of defence which the friends of 
the Colonization Society find it necessary to adopt in America. 
There they nobly and indignantly contend against the supporters 
of slavery, while in this country they discover themselves placed 
in the unaccountable position of being forced to parry the attacks 
of its enemies. 

But it is said that the practical effect of the Colonization Society 
has been found to be injurious to the interests of emancipation, and 
an imposing statement has been brought forward by Mr. Garrison 
and his friend Mr. Cropper, to prove, by public documents, that 
since the establishment of the Colonization Society, the progress 
of emancipation has decreased. I have examined this statement, 
and find it to be altogether fallacious. Into the grounds of this con- 
viction my desire to curtail my observations as much as possible 
prevents me from at present entering in detail, and it may be suf- 
ficient for my present object to state from an extract of public docu- 
ments now before me, that in 1810, the number of free blacks in 
the United States was 186,446, and in 1820, it was 233,530, mak- 
ing an increase during these ten years of 47,084. It was about 
the close of this period that the Colonization Society commenced 
its operations, and at the end of the first ten years of its existence, 
viz. in 1830, the number of free blacks was 319,599, making the 
extraordinary increase of 86,069; the ratio of increase being con- 
siderably more than doubled! 

With what face then, can the enemies of the Colonization So- 
ciety allege that its operation has been unfriendly to emancipation. 
By a perverted use of arithmetic, Garrison falsely maintains that 
the society has doomed ‘ nearly 300,000 slaves to ruthless bond- 
age,’ who but for ‘its withering influence,’ would have been eman- 
cipated, whereas, so far is this “from being true, that were we to 
adopt his own basis of calculation, it w ould appear that the moral 
power of this institution has, in ten years, actually broken the 
chains of 51,754 victims of slavery. I do not say that this basis is 
correct ; because other causes have doubtless cooperated, and the 
increase of the blacks, previously free, ought in fairness to be de- 
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ducted. But the utter fallacy of Garrison’s position is sufficiently 
evident. 

I shall find no difficulty in proving the other objections contained 
in the petition to be equally fallacious ; but I must reserve what I 
have to say on these subjects for another letter. 


I am, yours truly 
‘ : Henry Duncan. 


Ruthwell Manse, 9th September, 1833. 





[From the Brattleboro’, Vt. Inquirer. ] 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


‘Every emigrant to Africa is a Missionary, carrying out with him credentials in the 
holy cause of civilization. —Hrnry Cay, 


I am glad, Mr. Editor, to see the community at last awaken- 
ing to the claims of the Colonization Society upon them. ‘These 
claims are great and momentous. We should all heartily re- 
spond to the eloquent declaration of Mr. Cox—‘ Ler ruousanps 
FALL BEFORE AFRICA BE GIVEN UP.’ 

Africa herself is neither reluctant nor passive; she is stretch- 
ing out her arms to receive home her wanderers, who do not re- 
turn, breathing out curses and vengeance on those who deprived 
them of liberty, but with the Bible in their hands, and peace upon 
their lips. ‘The present age is wonderfully auspicious. It is a 
time of great results brought about by great concentration of mind 
and wealth. It is an age of wonderful moral efforts—to give 
knowledge, science, christianity to mankind. Masses of corrup- 
tion, of ignorance, of superstition, which defied the storms of time, 
are crumbling away before the quiet but sure impress of genuine 
philanthrophy. 

Physical, as well as moral causes have hitherto operated to keep 
down this continent in a state of inferiority to others. Her mighty 
rivers, rolling down their golden sands, the Niger, Gambia and 
Senegal, with their numerous tributaries, have done nothing as yet 
to facilitate intercourse. The tremendous heat of the summer 
months, and the vast deserts of sand, stretching for thousands of 
miles, mere dreary wastes, have operated powerfully to prevent an 
easy and frequent communication; and have thus rendered the 
opinions and minds of many tribes illiberal and narrow. But now 
that the course of these mighty streams, rolling through the’ most 
rich and fertile part of the continent, is well defined, we may hope 
much from the increased facilities of transportation ‘and communi- 
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cation. How easily could one of our steamboats thread those 
streams, where the traveller was occupied days, years and months, 
in the most dangerous and exhausting labors. The burning winds 
and moving sands have thrown a gloomy horror around the adven- 
turous passage of the desert, and wherever the majestic forests rise, 
or the fertilizing river flows, the lion and the tiger, the venomous 
and deadly serpent, mar the scene of sublimity or beauty: and 
as if the dangers of flood and field were insufficient to complete 
the scene, the Arab, with ‘his hand against every man,’ hovers 
around the caravan and the kafila, to consummate his work of ra- 
pine and murder. Physical causes, co-working with the ‘slave- 
trade,’ have made Africa what she now is, and it is only by moral 
influences which will nullify these physical ones, that we ean hope 
for her redemption. 

It isa glorious spectacle. The new continent of Columbus, 
free, civilized, happy.. The ‘ Great West ’—fresh, rejoicing, vig- 
orous, ardent, paying back, as an obligation of gratitude to God, 
the blessings of happiness, freedom and refinement which they 
themselves enjoy. ‘The old fountain-head of the sciences and arts, 
renovated by those streams which, after fertilizing Europe and 
America, have found their way back to the banks of the Niger and 
the Nile. 

It is not a convulsive throe of overstrained enthusiasm. It is 
the determined labor of true philanthropy ;—it is the proud on- 
ward march of Christianity. It is the animated endeavor of a 
whole people ; and, with the united efforts of the Christian and 
civilized world, it looks forward to the consummation of its grand 
and noble purpose— The Physical and Moral Regeneration of 
Africa. 

‘It is not the work of a moment,’ said one of the most eloquent 
defenders of the Colonization Society, ‘to reverse the dark destiny 
of a continent.’ There are difficulties in the way, obstacles to 
overcome. But if the friends of humanity are only united, firm 
and persevering, there will be no lion in the path. Mountains 
cannot be removed in a day, or a month; but they may be in a 
year. Dangers that strength cannot overcome, foresight and pru- 
dence may avoid. Impossibilities I cannot see, nor do I fear them. 

Can I suppose that Arrica, fourfold larger than civilized Eu- 
rope, overflowing with mineral and vegetable wealth, pouring out, 
as from a horn of plenty, the necessaries and luxuries of life, with 
her rivers intersecting the whole land from sea to sea,—with her, 

‘cloud-capped ° mountains, her majestic forests, her imposing 
solitudes, has been consigned by the inevitable decree of Almighty 
power to the gloom of an eternal night? God forbid! Shall we 
say to Truth, Civilization and Christianity, ‘'Thus far shalt thou go 
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and no farther! and here shall thine empire be stayed?’ Shall 
we limit the active benevolence of man, by setting bounds to the 
omnipresent goodness of God? ‘ He made man after bis own im- 
age; in the likeness of God he created him.’ The ‘/&thiopian’ 
may not ‘change his skin,’ nor may he change his nature; but it 
is a fearful libel on an all-wise and all-just Being, to stamp on any 
of his works a brand of undeserved infamy, and to deny an im- 
provable nature to the negro, who prays to that common Father, 
in whose sight all distinctions of country or color are as dust in the 
balance. Let us rather proclaim glad tidings of great joy on the 
golden shores of Africa; and once again, over ‘ Egypt’s dark sea,’ 
let the ‘loud timbrel’ sound the glorious anthem, 


‘ Jehovah has triumphed! his people are free!’ 


ABYSSINIAN ZOOLOGY. 


WE make the following extracts from the last number of the Harpers’ Family Library, 
the History of Abyssinia and _ by the Rev. Michael Russell. They will be found 
interesting : 


TRaiTs oF THE nie so iinian generally inhabit caverns, 
and other rocky places, from whence they issue under cover of the 
night to prowl for food. ‘They are gregarious, not so much from 
any social principle, as from a ereediness of disposition and a glut- 
tonous instinct, which induce many to assemble over a scanty and 
insufficient prey. ‘They are said to devour the bodies which they 
find in cemeteries, and to disinter such as are hastily or imperfectly 
inhumed. There seems, indeed, to be a peculiar gloominess and 
malignity of disposition in the aspect of the hyena, and its man- 
ners in a state of captivity are savage and untractable. Like every 
other animal however, it is perfectly capable of being tamed. A 
contradictory feature has been observed in its natural instincts. 
About Mount Libanus, Syria, the north of Asia, and the vicinity 
of Algiers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live mostly upon large 
succulent bulbous roots, especially those of the frittillaria, &c. ; 
and he informs us that he has known large patches of the fields 
turned up by them, in their search for onions and other plants. 
He adds that these were chosen with such care, that after having 
been peeled, if any small decayed spot became perceptible, they 
were left upon the ground. 

In Abyssinia, however, and many other countries, their habits 
are certainly decidedly carnivorous ; yet the same courage, or at 
least fierceness, which an animal diet usually produces, does rot so 
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obviously manifest itself in that species. In Barbary, according to 
Bruce, the Moors in the daytime seize the hyena by the ears and 
drag him along, without his resenting that ignominious treatment, 
otherwise than by attempting to draw himself back; and the hun- 
ters, when his cave is large enough to give them entrance, take a 
torch in their hands, and advance straight towards him, pretend- 
ing at the same time to fascinate him by a single jargon. The crea- 
ture is astounded by the noise and glare, and allowing a blanket to 
be thrown over him, is thus dragged out. Bruce locked up a 
goat, a kid, and a lamb, all day with a Barbary hyena which had 
fasted, and he found the intended victims in the evening alive and 
uninjured. He repeated the experiment, however, on another oc- 
casion, during the night, with a young ass, a goat, and a fox, and 
next morning he was astonished to find the whole of them, not 
only killed, but actually devoured, with the exception of some of 
the ass’s bones ! 


Anecpore ToLp By Bruce.—Many a time in the night, when 
the king had kept me late in the palace, and it was not my duty 
to lie there, in going across the square from the king’s, not many 
hundred yards distant, I have been apprehensive they would bite 
me in the leg. ‘They grunted in great numbers around me, 
though I was surrounded with several armed men, who seldom 
passed a night, without wounding or slaughtering some of them. 
One night in Maitsha, being very intent on observation, I heard 
something pass behind me towards the bed, but upon looking 
round could perceive nothing. Having finished what I was then 
about, I went out of my tent, resolved directly to return, which I 
immediately did, when I perceived large blue eyes, glaring at me 
in the dark. I called upon my servant with a light, and there 
was the hyena standing nigh the head of the bed with two or 
three large bunches of candles in his mouth. ‘To have fired at 
him J was in danger of breaking my quadrant or other furniture, 
and he seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, to 
wish for no other prey at that time. As his mouth was full, and 
he had no claws to tear with, 1 was not afraid of him, but with a 
pike struck him as near the heart as I could judge. It was not 
till then he showed any sign of fierceness; but upon feeling the 
wound, he let drop the candles, and endeavored to run up the 
shaft of the spear to arrive at me; so that, in self-defence, | was 
obliged to draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him; and 
nearly at the same time my servant cleft: his scull with a battle 
axe. 


Hippopotamus Huntine.—Mr. Salt and his party stationed 
themselves on a high overhanging rock, which commanded one of 
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the favorite pools, and they had not remained long before a hippo- 
potamus rose to the surface, at a distance of not more than twenty 
yards. He came up at first very confidently, raising his enormous 
head out of the water, and snorting violently. At the same instant 
their guns were discharged, the contents of which appeared to 
strike ‘directly on its forehead ; on which it turned its head with 
an angry scowl, and making a ‘sudden plunge, sank to the bottom, 
with a peculiar noise, between a grunt and a roar. ‘They for 
some minutes entertained a sanguine hope that he was killed, and 
momentarily expected to see his body ascend to the surface. 
But it soon appeared that a hippopotamus is not so easily slain ; 
for he rose again, ere long, close to the same spot, and apparently 
not much concerned at what had happened, though somewhat 
more cautious than before. ‘They again discharged “their pieces, 
but with as little effect as formerly ; and although some of the 
party continued firing at every one that made his appearance, they 
were no means certain that they produced the slightest impression 
upon any of them. ‘This they attributed to their having used 
leaden balls, which are too soft to enter his almost impenetrabie 
scull. 

It appears from what they witnessed, that the hippopotamus 
cannot remain more than five or six minutes under water. One 
of the most interesting parts of the amusement was to witness the 
perfect ease with which these animals quietly dropped down to 
the bottom ; for the water being exceedingly clear, they could 
distinctly see them so low as twenty feet below the surface. 


Rutnoceros Huntine.—The eyes of a rhinoceros are ex- 
tremely small ; and as his neck is stiff, and his head cumbrous, 
he seldom turns round so as to see anything that is not directly 
before him. ‘Fo this, according to Bruce, he owes his death, as 
he never escapes if there is as much plain ground as to enable the 
horse to get in advance. His pride and fury then induce him to 
lay aside all thoughts of escaping but by victory. He stands for 
_a moment at bay, then starting forward he suddenly charges the 
horse, in great fury, after the manner of the wild boar, which 
animal he greatly resembles in his mode of action. But the horse 
easily avoids his ponderous onset, by turning short aside, and this 
is the fatal instant, for a naked man, armed with a sharp sword, 
drops from behind the principal hunter, and, unperceived by the 
thinoceros, who is seeking to wreak his vengeance on his enemy, 
he inflicts a tremendous blow across the tendon of the heel, which 
renders him incapable of either flight or resistance. 

In speaking of the large allowance of vegetable matter necessary 


to support this enormous living mass, we should : likewise take into 
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consideration the vast quantity of water which it consumes. No 
country, according to Bruce, but such as that of the Shangalla, 
deluged with six months’ rain, full of large and deep basins, hewn 
out by nature in the living rock, which are shaded by dark woods 
fromm evaporation, or one watered by extensive rivers which never 
fall low or to a state of dryness, can supply the vast draughts of 
his enormous maw. As an article of food he is himself much 
esteemed by the Shangalla; and the soles of his feet, which are 
soft like those of a camel, and of a grisly substance, are peculiarly 
delicate. The rest of the body resembles that of a hog, but is 
coarser, and is pervaded by a smell of musk. 


Tue Mountain Vutture.—On the highest summit of the 
mountain Lamalmon, while the traveller’s servants were refreshing 
themselves, after the fatigue of a toilsome ascent, and enjoying the 
pleasures of a delightful climate, and a good dinner of boiled goat’s 
flesh, a lammergeyer suddenly made his appearance among them. 
A great shout, or rather cry of distress, attracted Bruce’s attention, 
who, while walking towards the bird, saw it deliberately put its 
foot into the pan, which contained a huge piece of meat prepared 
for boiling. Finding the temperature somewhat higher than it 
was accustomed to among the pure gushing springs of that roman- 
tic region, it suddenly withdrew its’ foot, but immediately after- 
wards settled upon two large pieces which lay upon a wooden 
platter, into which it thrust its claws and carried them off. It 
disappeared over the edge of a ‘steep Tarpeian rock,’ down 
which criminals were thrown, and whose remains had probably 
first induced the bird to select that spot as a place of sojourn. 
The traveller, in expectation of another visit, immediately loaded 
his rifle, and it was not long before the gigantic bird reappeared. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams, 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany wagons Sight, 


so landed the lammergeyer within ten yards of the savory mess, 
but also within an equal distance of Bruce’s practised rifle. He 
instantly sent his ball through his body, and the ponderous bird 
sank down upon the grass with scarcely a flutter of its outspread 
wings. 

SerPents.—There are not many serpents in Upper Abyssinia, 
and few remarkable animals of that class even in the lower coun- 
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tries, if we except a species of boa, commonly so called, which 
attains to the length of twenty feet. It feeds upon antelopes and 
the deer kind, which it swallows entire. Its favorite places of 
resort are by the sides of grassy pools of stagnant rivers, where it 
lies in ambuscade, ready to encircle in its horrid folds whatever 
quadruped approaches. 

A remarkable and noted serpent of these parts, is the cerastes, 
or horned viper. It hides itself all day long in holes in the sand, 
where it lives in little chambers similar and contiguous to the 
jerboa. Bruce kept a pair of them in a glass jar for two years, 
without any food ; they did not appear to sleep even in winter, 
and cast their skins in the last days of April. This poisonous 
reptile is very fond of heat ; for, however warm the weather might 
be during the day, whenever Bruce made a fire at night it seldom 
happened that fewer than half a dozen were found burnt to death 
by approaching too close to the embers. 

It seems there are crocodiles also in Abyssinia, of a greenish 
color and enormous size. The natives are so exceedingly afraid 
of them, that in the hottest weather they dare not bathe where 
they are seen, and will not even wash their hands at the water’s 
edge, without a companion with them to throw stones at the 


crocodiles. 





TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES B. STORRS, 
Late President of Western Reserve College. 
RY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


‘ He fell a martyr to the interests of his colored brethren. For many months did that 
mighty man of God apply his discriminating aud gigantic mind to the subject of Slavery 
and its Remedy : and, when his soul could no longer contain its holy indignation against 
the ppholders and apologists of this unrighteous system, he ae vent to his aching heart, 
and poured forth his clear thoughts and holy feelings in such deep and soul-eptrancing 
eloquence, that other men, whom he would fain in his humble modesty acknowledge his 
superiors, sat at his feet and looked up as children to a parent.’— Correspondent of the 


‘ Liberator,’ 16th of 11th mo. 1833. 

Thou hast fallen in thine armor— 
Thou martyr of the Lord !— 

With thy last breath crying—‘ Onward !’ 
And thy hand upon the sword. 

The haughty heart derideth, 
And the sinful lip reviles, 

But the blessing of the perishing 
Around thy pillow smiles ! 


When to our cup of trembling 
The added drop is given— 
And the long-suspended thunder 

Falls terribly from Heaven,— 
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When a new and fearful freedom 
Is proffered of the Lord 

To the slow-consuming famine— 
The Pestilence and Sword !— 


When the refuges of Falsehood 
Shall be swept away in wrath, 
And the temple shal! be shaken 
With its idol to the earth,— 
Shall not thy words of warning 
Be all remembered then 1— 
And thy now unheeded message 
Burn in the hearts of men? 


Oppression’s hand may scatter 
Its nettles on thy tomb, 

And even Christian bosoms 
Deny thy memory room— 

For lying lips shall torture 
Thy mercy into crime, 

Aud the slanderer shall flourish 
As the bay-tree for a time. 


But, where the south-wind lingers 
On Carolina’s pines— 
Or, falls the careless sunbeam 
Down Georgia’s golden mines— 
Where now beneath his burthen 
The toiling slave is driven, — 
Where now a tyrant’s mockery 
Is offered unto Heaven,— 


Where Mammon hath its altars 
Wet o’er with lhhuman blood, 
And Pride and J.ust debases 
The workmanship of God— 
There shall thy praise be spoken, 
Redeemed from falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken, 
And the slave shall be a man! 


Joy to thy spirit, brother !— 
A thousand hearts are warm— 
A thousand kindred bosoms 
Are baring to the storm. 
What though red-handed Violence 
With secret Fraud combine, 
The wail of fire is round us— 
Our Present Help was thine! 


Lo—the waking up of nations, 
From Slavery’s fatal sleep— 

The murmur of a universe— 

Deep calling unto deep !— 
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Joy to thy spirit, brother!— 
On every wind of Heaven 

The onward cheer and summons 
Of Freevom’s sour is given! 


Glory to God forever!— 
Beyond the despot’s will 

The soul of Freedom liveth 
Imperishable still ; 

The words which thou hast uttered 
Are of that soul a part, 

And the good seed thou hast scattered 
Is springing from the heart. 


Iu the evil days before us, 
And the trials yet to come— 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom— 
We will think of thee, O, Brother! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 
Aud the anthem of the free. 


VIEW OF SLAVERY. 


A writer for the Christian Watchman, who remarks, in the 
commencement of his communication, that he has been for some 
time inquiring whether or not it is the duty of American Christians 
to support the American Colonization Society, has the following 
remarks : 


‘Through your paper I beg leave to lay before my respected brethren a brief arith- 
metical statement of facts, which prove that all hope of removing from this country its 
colored population by means of this Society is delusive ; and, therefore, whatever mo- 
ney is paid into its treasury under such hope is, in reference to the abolition of slavery at 
least, an unavailing charity.’ 


This is a distinct proposition, and it only remains to be seen if 
the writer has proved it. If he has proved it, however, we will 
not say he has proved that the Society does not deserve patronage, 
but only that 2¢ wll not remove the whole colored population of 
the country—a consummation which, by the way, many ardent 
friends of the Society do not at all anticipate, and which we are 
inclined to believe some of them would not consider desirable, 
though doubtless other friends of the Society think differently. 

The first mistake, then, of the writer for the Watchman, which 
we shall notice, is his taking for a cardinal and essential principle 
of the Institution, what is in fact no principle of it at all, and what 
is at best only the belief or wish of individuals here and there. 
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We are among those who support the Society for the good it does, 
and do not refuse our support for the reason that it cannot do 
everything. And is it denied that it does good, or has done, 
or is likely to do good? Is it nothing to have transplanted a 
thousand slaves from the soil wet with their tears, to the fertile 
and sunny land of their forefathers—to have placed them on farms 
and under roofs of their own, with their families around them—to 
have furnished them with religious instruction, political protection, 
and all the motives of emulation, pride, self-respect, responsibility 
and hope, which can impart energy to the faculties of man? 
Suppose, we say, only one hundred individuals yearly to be colo- 
nized and comfortably settled, and properly provided for in this 
manner—is this nothing? Does not the Society, for this, deserve 
patronage, as a benevolent Institution, from all the friends of the 
black man? and that, too, whether the individuals removed be 
slaves or free blacks? In fine, does the Society, or does it not, 
contribute to the increased happiness or usefulness of as many as its 
means enable it to assist—whether that number be 10 or 10,000? 
If so, let its means be increased, and its influence will be propor- 
tionate. If the colony, in other words, be—as we believe it to be, 
and to be capable of being in a much greater degree—a good 
thing—then let it be encouraged as a good thing, whether it will 
remove all the colored people of this country or not. ‘The Bible 
should be circulated as fast as it can be. The impossibility of 
supplying the whole world, if it could be proved or presumed, 
would not be an argument with Christians, certainly, why Bible 
Societies should not be patronized at all. Our colleges and com- 
mon schools may never reach all those classes of society which 
need their benefits even in our own favored land, but that is no 
reason why the institutions should be wholly abandoned. So of 
Colonization. Let us do the good with it we can, and support it 
for the good it does, and enable it as far as possible to do more. 
The extent of its usefulness, as relates to the individual subjects of 
its charity at least, is in nearly a precise proportion to the amount 
of the means furnished it by the public. 

In illustration of our meaning still farther, we copy the follow- 
ing paragraph from a New York paper, alluding to an expedition 
which we have already noticed repeatedly : 


‘ANOTHER ExpepitTion To Liperia. It is in contemplation, we learn, to fit out 
an expedition in a short time from Savannah to Liberia. It is to consist of 83 free color- 
ed persons from Georgia, of whom 35 are adults, 20 under 18 and ever 12 years of age, 
and 26 under 12 years. We have perused a letter written by one of the emigrants on 
the subject, in which he alludes to the false reports in circulation injurious to Liberia, and 
expresses great satisfaction in finding them contradicted. All the adults are members 
of the Temperance Society, and 23 are members of the church, viz. 16 Baptists, 4 Meth- 


30 
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odists, and 3 Presbyterians. Of the whole number 4 are mechanics, 5 seamstresses, 2 
laborers, 1 merchant, and 1 school teacher, a pious and intelligent fema'e. 

‘ To the letter referred to are attached certificates signed by six gentlemen of great re- 
spectability in Savannah, stating their personal knowledge of the proposed emigrants, 
and attesting that they are honest and industrious, sober and deserving. 

‘ We learn that fourteen slaves owned by the Rev. Mr. Ripley, Professor in the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass. are to be liberated that they may connect 
themselves with the expedition. This will make the whole number 97 ; and there are, 
besides, many others who have the subject under consideration, of whom perhaps 30 or 
40 will decide to go before the expedition sails.’ 


Now, would the writer for the Watchman refuse to give these 
men, or other men like them—and similar pressing cases are hap- 
pening daily—an opportunity to leave this country for another? 
Would he, in other words, leave them compelled, as poverty and 
slavery must needs compel them, if they have no aid from us, to 
remain what they are and where they are, when they make this 
solemn and strong appeal to the christian public for liberty and all 
that makes life dear. Some of them, we know, have refused to 
accept their freedom, if they must remain here. Now, we do not 
undertake to justify the existence of those circumstances which in- 
duce the slave to prefer slavery to liberty on the soil. But since 
those circumstances are so, or appear to him to be so—and so 
long as they remain so, notwithstanding all the efforts we may make 
to amend them—shall the poor individual slave be denied the 
boon of his liberty? Must he be told, when a kind master offers 
him his freedom, and he himself waits only for the power of locat- 
ing himself where he believes he may enjoy it, and his children 
after him—and_ his countrymen with him—must he be told, as he 
lifts his manacled hands in a prayer of gratitude to God and his 
master, that there is no place provided for him except a country 
of which he already detests the very name, and that he must wait, 
therefore, till a plan of universal emancipation on the soil can be 
effected. Must wait! This is a hard sentence. We yield to no 
man in the desire we cherish in our inmost souls for the abolition 
of African Slavery, or in the disposition we feel to use all fair and 
honorable means for effecting that issue ; but we are not willing to 
shut our ears, meanwhile, to the cry of even a hundred poor suf- 
ferers—nay, of one alone—any more than we should refuse to 
succor a single individual on a shipwreck at sea, because some of 
the crew had already perished, and others were not likely to be 
saved. Let us do the good which is in our power, under God’s 
kind Providence, and trust in that same Providence, not without 
labor and watching of our own, to give us more means of doing 
good, in proportion as we rightly and humbly exercise the talents 
already placed in our keeping. Would our friend, then, refuse 
these Savannah slaves their freedom, on the condition of Coloni- 
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zation, which they themselves attach to it as essential to their hap- 
piness? Will he not give them the same option to go, which the 
Society gives them to remain? And if they cannot go, without 
funds, and without previous accommodations there, will he de- 
nounce an Institution whose object it is simply to furnish these re- 
quisites? We trust not. 

We do not wish to be understood as admitting that the Coloni- 
zation Society exerts no anti-slavery influence, or an inconsidera- 
ble one. Our views on that point have been made known to some 
extent in previous numbers of the Colonizationist. We are only 
denying the propriety of the inference, that it if did not exert such 
influence—or rather if it did not remove all the slaves bodily, 
which is altogether a different affair—therefore it would be unwor- 
thy of support. We have not at present leisure nor space to ar- 
gue over again the influence of colonization on slavery, but we 
cannot believe that ; any thoroughly reflecting and accurately ob- 
serving individual will deny that such influence exists, and that it 
is most favorable to the cause of humanity and freedom. 

In fine, then, we see no foundation whatever for the following 
conclusion of the writer in the Watchman : 

‘Ihave no doubt that my brethren have patronized the Society in the hope that their 
money would relieve some of the sufferings of the numerous slaves which are held in bond- 
age in our country ; [very true] and so long as they indulge the same hope, they will be 
induced, by the benevolence of their hearts, to coutinue their patronage ; but, if suck 
hope is shown to be fallacious, their benevolence will turn their charities into other chan- 
nels.” 


The writer must himself perceive there is a confusion of reason- 
ing here, as compared with the rest of his article, for he advances 
no proof whatever that ‘ their money does nof relieve some of the 
sufferings’ referred to. How then is the hope shown to be falla- 
cious? ‘The hope of what? Of relieving suffering? Not at all. 
The hope, the writer seems to mean, of carrying off the whole 
colored population—which, as we have endeavored to show, has 
no more in principle to do with the argument or the claims of the 
Society to patronage, than the hope, which some other persons in- 
dulge, of extirpating the slave-trade by these colonies, or the hope 
which others indulge of christianizing the African continent through 
their instrumentality , or a great many other hopes which might be 
mentioned, but the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of which has still no 
conclusive bearing on the Society’s claims for encouragement and 
support in their constitutional, benevolent and simple work of the 

‘colonization of the free blacks, and the slaves emancipated with 
the view of removal,’ 
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[From the Brattleboro’, Vt. Inquirer.]} 
INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF AFRICA. 


In giving you, Mr. Editor, what may be at this time very in- 
teresting, a brief sketch of the present intellectual and social state 
of the inhalntants of Africa, its industry, its arts and its arms¢ it 
may be well to observe, firstly, that a very marked line of separa- 
tion may be drawn between the indigenous African and the invad- 
ing hordes of ‘Turks and Saracens, who have spread themselves 
over the northern regions of Africa. For their system of religion, 
laws, society, is essentially different. Where the ‘sabre-sway’ of 
the Moslem has reached, society has been moulded into that sul- 
len and gloomy uniformity consequent to-the introduction of Ma- 
hommedan customs. ‘The absence of all vivacity or even cheer- 
fulness: in domestic life, and the seclusion and degradation of the 
soulless wife and mother, produce their accustomed effects on do- 
mestic habits. We confine our remarks to the native tribes, inhab- 
iting the central regions of Africa, upon whose habits and char- 
acter, Park, Caille, Laing, Denham, Clapperton, and the Landers 
have thrown such a full and welcome flood of light. 

Many of the aborigines are but little elevated above the lowest 
scale of human beings, by an incomplete authority over the beasts 
of the field and forest, and a rude tillage of the fertile soil. Un- 
like the Nomadic Arab or Tartar, the negro attaches himself to one 
spot, to which he clings with fond and devoted constancy, and, as 
his home, all his hopes and affections centre around it. Where 
any individual occupation of the soil is practicable, it is cultivated 
in the most hasty and imperfect manner. But, for the most part, 
they hold the soil, as joint tenants, for the pasturage of their im- 
mense herds. After the cessation of the periodical rains and floods, 
every village, often to the sound of instrumental music, scratches 
up the soil around the little comical huts that form their only 
dwellings, and, throwing in the seed, leave to bountiful Nature the 
entire care of the crop until harvest time. They bestow the great- 
est attention upon the culture of the Manioc-root, which, after be- 
ing dried and pounded, forms their chief article of food in Congo 
and some other territories. ‘There manufactures are as limited, as 
are their wants. ‘The universal ‘ tobe,’ a few gold and silver orna- 
ments, and rude iron arms and utensils, are wrought with some de- 
gree of labor and skill. 

Internal traffic does not as yet depend upon their great river 
courses ; indeed, from the swiftness of their currents, the vast 
streams fully as much impede as promote maritime intercourse. 
The caravans and kafilas traverse the most distant extremities of 
the continent, and the native traders, employing neither camels nor 
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wagons, piling their goods upon the backs of their assess, or the 
heads of their women and slaves, beat through the tangled forest, 
or penetrate the solitary sands of the desert. 

The circulating medium of this continent is peculiar, consisting 
of small shells called couries ;—a system of currency very tedious 
in its operations, but secure, for it cannot, like our paper-money, 
be counterfeited. : 

The huts of the villagers are very simple. A few stakes, bent 
at the top, so as to form a cone, and plastered over with mud and 
straw, form their sole. dwelling. In fine weather, the palu-tree 
before each dwelling is the scene of all social festivities, where they 
repose in the shade, and sing or dance with that light-heartedness 
which characterises the African in every state of freedom or bond- 
age, or suffering, or happiness. Their domestic furniture and 
cooking apparatus are also scanty and simple. Floor, or table, or 
chair, they have none ; and by using their fingers to convey their 
food to their mouths, the Africans seldom injure, ,by eating exces- 
sively hot food, their exquisitely beautiful teeth. 

The intellectual character of the African, according to Mr. 
Murray, presents many marked deficiencies. ‘If,’ he says, ‘we 
except the AXthiopian language, which is seemingly of Arabic 
origin, and the unknown characters, probably Phoenician, inscribed 
by the Tuarics on their dark rocks, there is not a tincture of 
letters or of writing among all the original tribes of Africa. There 
is not a hieroglyphic or a symbol, corresponding to the painted 
stories of Mexico, or the knotted ‘quipos’ of Peru, and as oral 
communication forms the only channel by which thought can be 
transmitted from one country and age to another, the experience 
of ages does not exist for the nations of this vast continent, and 
the lessons of time are of no avail to them.’ 

But, with all these disadvantages, the intellectual condition of 
the African is very far removed from a mental apathy ; the pas- 
sion for music and poetry is almost universal, and while the soft 
evening breeze is whispering among the palm-leaves, the song and 
the dance cheer the heart of the young and the old, and in song, 


‘ The Afric lover wooes his dusky mate.’ 


Their poetry does not consist of twelve-booked Epics, or of elabo- 
rate or delicately wrought pastorals; it consists, mainly, of such 
spontaneous and natural effusions, as best give utterance to their 
daily hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows. No conquest or po- 
litical revolution passes unheeded by their crowds of ‘ singing men 
and singing women ;’—and perhaps, even now, the lays of some 
Afric Homer are chanted on the mighty Niger and Senegal ; while 
a Timbuctoo Helen, by her sable charms, kindles, in the souls of 
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the warriors of Sackatoo, Bambarra and Begharmi, the fiercest 
emotions of jealousy and love. What a tender and pathetic la- 
ment was uttered in the little Bambarra hut, over the sufferings of 
poor Park, and what a pleasing view of the tender kindness of the 
female heart does that affecting incident, which he himself relates, 
afford :—‘ Let us pity the white man—he has no mother.’ 

The national elegiac lament, composed and sung when news 
was brought to Fezzan, that a renowned chief, Barca Gama, was 
slain, and beginning—‘O trust not to the gun or sword, the 
spear of the unbeliever prevaileth,’ is by no means destitute of 
poetic beauty. Let us take two or three poetic figures at random, 
from various productions of the Afric muse : ‘His heart was large 
as the “ Great Desert:”’ ‘ His coffers were as the rich overflow- 
ings of the udder of the she-camel : ’-—‘ 'They embraced danger as 
a maiden, for glory is sweeter than new honey or virgin lips : 
‘The battle of spears was as a wedding feast, their rage was that 
of the Lion in his wrath.’ 

We cannot refrain from copying the following description of 
‘an African Beauty,’ by Mohammed, Alaman Ben Mohammed, 
which is rather better, we think, than some American sonnets we 
might instance. 

‘Oh! how exquisite is my joy! I have found my love that was 
Jost. Her high and noble forehead rises as the new-moon. Her 
nose is like the ram-bow. Her arching eyebrows overhanging 
eyes brighter than the full-moon as she shines through darkness. 
Oh thou dearest of Heaven’s own gifts! From thy shoulders to 
thy waist how fair are thy proportions! She moves—like the 
palm-branch, waving in a light and gentle breeze. Silks from. 
India are less soft than her skin ; her bearing, though noble and 


graceful as the antelope’s, is as timid and modest as that of the 


young fawn. Oh! she is beauty’s self! my polar star of life !’ 
The African is very unenlightened and miserably superstitious in 
his religious notions. He trusts himself and his fortune implicitly to 
the protection of ‘fetiches’ or charms, which may consist of any 
substance that has to the eye of the negro a strange and majestic 
character, and to this he flies with the most implicit confidence for 
aid to save him from all the dangers which threaten him. 
Wherever the Moor has carried the art of writing, this forms the 
basis of feticherie, and the unintelligible characters excite ideas 
of a most powerful supernatural influence.* Where the art of 
writing is unknown, the most frivolous and insignificant object, a 


* And even where the Arabs have introduced the Mohammedan faith, few save the 
sheiks, can read the Koran. The mostapproved mode of imbibing the contents is, by 
writing a few verses on a board with some black substance, and then, after the writing 
has been carefully washed off, swallowing the water, which contains the holy characters 
in a state of solution. 
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feather, a claw, a bone, is relied upon with a confidence equally 
implicit. ‘Their religious notions, though thus crude and simple, 
are free from the stains of bigotry and cruelty; if we except the 
human sacrifices at the death of the great, who naturally wish to 
transport with them into the next world the wealth and the beauty 
they have possessed in this: and hence the blood of wives and 
slaves waters the grave of the African prince, who wishes that the 
splendor of his funeral rites should even eclipse the magnificence 
of his life. 

Such are some of the prominent features of character common 
to many, if not all, the thousand tribes which people Africa, and 
the picture is dark and degrading enough. Yet the gloom and 
the darkness are not entire; as in her wastes of sand, verdant 
oases and smiling valleys cheer the sight, so, in this thick moral 
gloom, there are occasional bright gleams of light, and virtues 
shine forth which would do honor to the most refined and exalted 
state of society.* If there is any feeling that has predominant 
sway over the heart of the African, it is love of home; and the 
palm-tree which shades his cottage is to him connected with all 
that he holds dear on earth. 





GOVERNOR HAYNE’S OPINION. 


We take the following passage from the late message of the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, to the Legislature of that State. It probably expresses pretty nearly the views of 
the nullifiers generally on the same subject: 


Among the most interesting circumstances connected with the 
late crisis, is the gratifying developement of the extent and value 
of our resources, and the demonstration it has afforded of the 
peculiar strength of the Southern States. It is a popular delusion, 
that slave-holding states, are comparatively weak ; and the idea 
has sometimes been indulged, that we owe a large debt of grati- 
tude to-our Northern brethren, for the protection they have 
afforded us. Our recent difficulties have served to show, that in 
proportion to the whole population, the slave-holding states are, 
at least, as strong, morally. and physically, as any in the Union. I 

* The chiefs of the principal tribes admire, and are ready to adopt European habits 
and customs. When Major Denham had been expounding to the Sultan of Sackatoo, 
some of the prominent features of English freedom, and .of English law, he exclaimed 
with apparent rapture : ‘God is great! Oh! you are a beautiful people.’ : 

Cummaza, the capital of Ashantee, numbers 50,000 inbabitants, has reached a high 
measure of refinement, and surpasses in splendor most of the African cities. The king 


expressed great wonder at the inventions of the English, and when a telescope was 
shown to him, exclaimed, ‘ White men next tv God! Black man know nothing.’ 
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hazard nothing in asserting, that no non-slave-holding state, of 
equal extent, could have made the Military preparations, or 
organized the force, recently arrayed in South Carolina, at so 
small expense—none, that, had it become necessary, could have 
supported so large a force in the field, with greater security to the 
people, or less interruption to the ordinary pursuits of life. 

This will be at once understood, when it is remembered, that, 
in modern times, it is the ‘sinews of war’—the means of sup- 
porting troops—that constitute the strength of nations. It has 
been supposed that no country can possibly maintain, for any 
length of time, in the field, one third part, perhaps not one fourth, 
of her arm-bearing population ; and even this could only be done 
at the certain sacrifice of a large portion of her annual productions. 

But how is it with a slave-holding state? South Carolina, for 
instance, could at any moment call twenty thousand Volunteers 
into the field, without any material diminution of her agricultural 
production. Our crops of Cotton and Rice, on which the 
resources of the state almost entirely depend, would not be mate- 
rially lessened, while as a grain-growing country, abundant supplies 
would always be on hand, capable of being instantly converted, 
and, I will add, ready to be freely offered to the service of the 
state. A state of military preparation must, also, be with us, a 
state of perfect domestic security. A period of profound peace 
and consequent apathy, may expose us to the danger of domestic 
insurrection. But when the Freemen of the country are in array, 
with arms in their hands, there must be an end to all apprehension 
from this source. It is a remarkable fact, that even during the 
Revolutionary War, when the state was overrun by a barbarous 
enemy, marching openly under the banner of Emancipation, our 
domestics could not be seduced from their masters; but proved a 
source of strength, and not of weakness to the country. The 
truth of these remarks has been fully confirmed, by our recent 
experience. Though the enemies of our institutions, (deeming the 
oceasion favorable to their schemes) were industriously employed 
in circulating incendiary publications amongst us, several of which 
fell into my own hands—yet, not a whisper of discontent was 
heard in the land; and never did our people feel themselves so 
entirely secure from all insurrectionary movements—a_ security 
which would have been increased, and not diminished had troops 
been actually called into the field. When to this view of the 
subject is added, the unquestionable truth, confirmed by all expe- 
rience, ancient as well as modern, and founded in the philosophy 
of our nature, that freemen, in slave-holding states, are most jealous 
of their rights—ever ready to make the largest sacrifices to main- 
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tain them—and always animated by the most liberal spirit,—I 
think we may safely conclude that the existence of slavery in the 
south is not to be regarded as an evil only to be deplored, but that 
it brings along with it corresponding advantages, in elevating the 
character, contributing to the wealth, enlarging the resources, and 
adding to the strength of the state in which it exists; and in our 
own country in particular, in eminently contributing to the pros- 
perity and welfare of the Union,—while at the same time we have 
the consolation to know, that our laboring population are in a 
condition greatly superior to that which they have ever occupied 
in their own country, or are perhaps destined to assume for ages 
to come in any quarter of the globe. 

_ These remarks are made in no boastful or invidious spirit, but 
simply and truly, that our brethren in other quarters of the Union 
may clearly understand, that the people of the southern states do not 
feel themselves in the condition of dependent provinces, claiming 
protection from a mother country, but that, confident in their own 
strength, in the excellence of their institutions, and the extent and 
value of their resources, they acknowledge themselves bound to 
their northern brethren by no bond but that of the Constitution, 
and recognize no ties, but those of mutual sympathy and common 
interests, the glorious recollections of the past, and proud anticipa- 
tions of the future—ties, the force of which they have always been 
ready to acknowledge, and will be the last voluntarily to sever. 


GREAT MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A numeEROUs and highly respectable meeting of the friends of Colonization, was held 
in Philadelphia on Monday evening the 9th ult. at which addresses were made by the 
Rev. R. R. Gurley, T. G. Bedell, Elliot Cresson, Esq. and R. 8. Finley, Esq. The ven- 
erable Bishop White acted as Chairman, and Matthew Carey, Esq. as Secretary of the 
meeting. A Resolution was adopted, to raise $10,000 for the Society, and a large com- 
mittee appointed to carry it into effect. We take from the United States’ Gazette, the 
following sketches of the remarks of Messrs. Finley and Cresson: 


Rosert S. Fintey, Esq. read a resolution relative to the 
benevolent views of the American Colonization Society. ‘There 
cannot be a doubt, he observed, that the views of this Institution 
are calculated to produce in the end the most perfect harmony 
amongst the American people and to perpetuate the Union of 
these states. There is one point that I cannot refrain noticing, 
and that is, that all those obstacles that were put forward to pre- 


36 
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vent the progress of this Society, have been the means of raising it 
to its present commanding situation, and have promoted the great 
cause we espouse, for we ought to be thankful, as nothing less 
than the finger of God is manifest in the progress of this enterprise. 
It is well known that this Institution was assailed from all quarters : 
the north, the south, and the immediate abolitionists were alike 
hostile to the objects of this Society, and even the free colored 
population was told that we wanted to deprive them of their rights 
and would place them in a lower state than they then were. ‘The 
people in the north-eastern states opposed us, because they saw, as 
they said, in the objects of the Society, the means of perpetuating 
slavery, and therefore would not encourage the free people of 
color to proceed to the colony. Let us see how the opposition 
has served the cause. If the tens of thousands of colored persons 
who inhabit the cities of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, had 
been sent to the colony, it must have been ruined. What are the 
colored people who inhabit these cities? they are principally 
waiters, servants, cooks, coachmen, shoeblacks, &c. Now of what 
use are such persons in a new colony like Liberia? We want 
colored persons who are mechanics, those who can use the*axe to 
fell the forests, who can build houses, and who can do, in fact, 
everything that pioneers should be able to do. Liberia has been 
colonized by such men from the southern states, and the present 
state of the colony is a proof of their skill and perseverance. By 
and by, waiters, cooks, and shoeblacks will be useful, and by the 
opposition of the northern people the colony of Liberia has been 
preserved. ‘The northern cities have done us good in another 


way ; that is, by attacking the objects of this Society in a vehement . 


manner. . Why, before this took place it was with extreme diffi- 
culty we could get together a meeting. A few years ago I 
endeavored to call a meeting in New York, and although I adver- 
tised in nine newspapers and had it noticed in seven churches the 
preceding Sunday, when the evening and the appointed time 
arrived only five persons attended, and they were those who 
accompanied me to the room. How the case has altered, I need 
not remark. 

We all know what a kind of morbid sensibility exists between 
the people of the northern and those of the southern states ; indeed 
from the remarks that have been made, we should suppose eman- 
cipation was to be brought about either by insurrection, bloodshed 
or civil war. ‘The southern states have a jealous eye upon the 
proceedings of the northern abolitionists, and cannot see what good 
ean be effected by their ‘ grand and effectual scheme of emancipa- 
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tion.’ The opposition of the southern men has been of signal 
service to the American Colonization Society. ‘The moment they 
made a stand against educating the slaves, from that moment the 
slaves had a desire to be educated, and notwithstandiug all the 
precautions of the slave-holders, education is making great progress 
amongst the slaves and free people of color in the south. A few 
years ago, when I called upon a very intelligent friend in New 
York, requesting his assistance in promoting the objects of the 
American Colonization Society, he, to my surprise, almost treated 
me with indignity. 1 asked him if he had examined the subject. 
He answered, yes, ten years ago. J inquired if he had inquired 
into the objects of the institution lately. He said no, nor he did not 
want to. Such was the way in which this institution stood, but 
now it was universally acknowledged that good was promoted by 
its operation. ‘The free people of color in the south are far 
superior to their brethren of the northern cities. At Charleston 
and New Orleans, very many of them are wealthy and respected. 
We find them there carrying on trade upon their own account, and 
I know of one, in the latter city, who is a builder, and makes 
contracts for building ten or twenty houses at a time. ‘The 
colored people of the south are, I may say, better educated than 
at the north, although laws have been passed to prevent the slaves 
from being taught to read. But I know one gentleman, at Charles- 
ton, who has himself given instruction to 50 or 60 slaves; and in 
many parts of the south there are now several schools, and it is 
there we must go to select well informed and temperate people of 
color, to send to the colony of Liberia ; because those of the north 
are not sufficiently competent. The learned gentleman then 
quoted many interesting instances in which the slaves had acquired 
knowledge, and of their desire of being sent to Liberia. That they 
would learn to read in spite of the laws to prevent them; that a 
‘strong manifestation was exhibited on their part to be enabled to 
go to a country where they would not be looked upon as a 
degraded race. ‘The instance of Lot Carey, who left some years 
ago for Liberia, who had been Lieutenant Governor of the colony, 
and who had by his industry and perseverance realized more than 
$20,000, was very happily quoted by the learned speaker. He 
concluded his remarks, by observing that many people had still 
great doubts as to the prosperity of the colony ; but when the 
vessels from Liberia should visit our harbors, manned with Liberian 
sailors, commanded by Liberian captains; and Liberian produce 
would be seen in every port of the United States, then indeed 
would they believe. ‘The history of Joseph and his brethren is 
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illustrative of this point; the father had been told by his sons that 
Joseph had been, many years previous to the famine that came 
over the land, devoured by wild beasts, but afterwards informed 
him, after they returned from Egypt, that Joseph, his son, was not 
only yet alive, but was governor of Egypt. The good old patriarch 
did not at first believe this, but when his son sent him up wagons, 
horses and camels to visit him, then indeed he knew his son was 

et alive, and he would go down and see him before he died. 
When the Liberian captains, merchants and traders, shall inform 
their colored brethren of the prosperity of Liberia, then will they 
all desire to visit the land of their fathers, and, let us hope, give 
glory to the Almighty for the restoration of their race. 

Mr. Cresson. I much regret, ladies and gentlemen, that an 
engagement of some of our friends has been the cause of my 
appearing before you on this occasion, because I am sure they are 
more competent to address this enlightened assembly than myself; 
but I will not yield to any one in my sincerity for the welfare 
of this institution. I was formerly opposed to the American Colo- 
nization Society ; but having examined its objects most minutely, 
and the effects that would be produced by the immediate emancipa- 
tionists, | am now convinced that it is an excellent system. I am 
thankful to the Great Author of all goodness, for having enabled 
us to consolidate this institution, and that it will not only be a bond 
of peace to these states, but cement the friendship of Great Britain 
and America. It has been my lot twice to visit the land of my 
ancestors. I found many amiable men who felt deeply interested 
in our welfare, and who were desirous of cultivating the most 


friendly intercourse with America; others I found ignorant and . 


prejudiced against our institutions, but these, I am happy to say, 
are not the most numerous class. ‘That there is a great desire to 
assist us in this great cause, I have the highest authority for stating. 
I have been delighted to find the opinions of such men as Mr. 
Roscoe, Lord Althorp, the Duke of Sussex and Lord Bexley, 
were highly favorable to the cause of the American Colonization 
Society ; the latter gentleman observed that the colony of Liberia 
would be to Africa a benefit as great as the discovery of America, 
by Columbus, was to Europe. Lord Monteith, with many of the 
most respectable families in Edinburgh, are favorable to our cause, 
and at one of the largest meetings ever held at Edinburgh, the 
objects of this institution was warmly eulogized. The learned 
speaker then read extracts from several letters and papers relative 
to the prosperous state of the colony of Liberia, and answered 
most fully the objections that had from time to time been urged 
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against the institution. ‘The testimony of many persons in England, 
and of captains of vessels who had actually visited the colony, 
seem all highly favorable, as to the good that would result to the 
African race. 

The learned speaker again read some extracts from the proceed- 
ings of a meeting at Glasgow, and quoted some very severe 
remarks that had been made by writers respecting the constitution 
of this country and the slavery of the southern states. He also 
commented upon the observations of Mr. O’Connell which had 
lately found their way into the daily press. He defended the 
opinions of Clarkson and Wilberforce, and declared that the 
former had, in a letter to him, written 14th Nov. 1832, spoken of 
the American Colonization Society as one of the most magnificent 
Institutions in the universe. 





INTELLIGENCE AND MISCELLANY. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Wirur a month or two, large and respectable meetings have been 
held in Hudson, Catskill, and Troy, N. Y., in aid of the Coloni- 
ation Society. ‘They were addressed by the Rev. R. R. Gurley, 
Secretary of the Society, and by distinguished citizens of these places, 
and resolutions were adopted (unanimously in ‘Troy and Hudson, 
and with a very feeble opposition in Catskill) expressing a general 
concurrence in the views entertained by the citizens of New York 
at their recent meeting in Masonic Hall, and a purpose of coope- 
rating in the effort to raise $20,000 for the Society. It was re- 
solved to be expedient in Troy, to raise $1,000 in that city to- 
wards this object, and $365 were subscribed on the spot. Com- 
mittees have been appointed in all the towns just mentioned, to 
obtain donations. ‘The ‘Troy Daily Press says: 

‘The meeting at the Court House last evening was a palpable demonstration of the 
power and strength of public opinion in this city on the subject of colonization—a demon- 
stration from which the friends of the cause at home and abroad, have substantial 
reasons to gather encouragement. The meeting was well attended, and has communi- 
cated tone and action to public feeling on the subject.’ 





SOUTHERN LIBERALITY. 


Tue following remarks of the Editor of the Mobile Mercantile 
Advertiser indicate a manly and reflecting mind, and are very hon- 
orably distinguished from too many of the frothy ebullitions of im- 
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agined. independence and real self-conceit and bigotry which have 
recently come from the same quarter : 


‘Slavery continues to occupy a great share of the attention of our northern brethren— 
almost every paper we take up teems with notices of meetings and remarks on proceed- 
ings of Anti-Slavery, Abolition or Colonization Societies. As long as this subject is 
temperately discussed, we can have no objection to the attention it may receive from any 
quarter. The subject is an important one, but it is also a delicate one, and should not be 
handled so freely as it too often is by those whose only knowledge of it has been derived 
through their prejudices, and from those equally prejudiced, and perhaps even less 
informed on it than themse!tves. We well know the feelings that exist on this subject 
‘ among our northern brethren, for we were not Jong since one of theirnumber, and well 
remember what our own views of slavery as it exists in the southern states were before 
we became a member of the slaye-holding community. 





. THE CAUSE. 


A uiGuty respectable New York Baptist paper says of Colo- 
nization : 


‘ This good cause is “ going ahead,” and the immediate abolitionists have unwittingly 
contributed in no small degree to the present favorable state of feeling on that question. 
From being the victim of gross misrepresentation, it stands doubly intrenched in the 
good feelings of its advocates. We do not intend to subscribe to all that every speaker, 
or every report has said on the subject of colonization. We do not say that the Society 
will do all that we should be glad to see done. But one thing is certain, it has done all 
that it had the means of doing. EER SE al PGE Ra a ee Sli 

“There is every prospect that a large amount of funds will be realized in this city and 
vicinity, and we hope all the friends of humanity will promptly aid in the effort. There 
is another pleasant side to this question, and that is, the abolitionists are coming down to 
sober views on slavery. Their recent failure in this city has had a salutary effect in 


some respects, and we do not despair of again welcoming them as staunch friends of . 


colonization. We presume they understand that our sober judicious community wil] not 
bear their high pressure operations. ‘Their zeal had will nigh devoured them.’ 





GRADUAL ABOLITION. 


A votuntary Society is forming in Kentucky, to abolish slavery 
on the post ratz principle, that is, to free all who may be born 
of their own slaves, and promise to use their influence in procur- 
ing a law to that effect. Fifty members are already enlisted. The 
late excellent T. ‘T’. Skillman was the founder of the Society. 
We have no doubt, says the N. Y. Evangelist, such a project will 
promote the abolition of slavery, for when once the work of eman- 
cipation is begun, it will be seen that there is no place to stop, and 
when the children are free, both reason and humanity will indicate 
that the parents should be free too. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COLORED POPULATION, 


A Lisrary and Reading Rooms have recently been opened 
under favorable auspices by ‘the Phoenix Society of colored people 
in New York; and a single individual has made them a present of 
more than three hundred and thirty volumes of new and valuable 
books. ‘The objects of the institution are general improvement, 
and the training of their youth to habits of reading and reflection. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


Aw Anti-Slavery Convention was held a fortnight since in Phila- 
delphia. Fifty-one delegates were present, from the following 
States :—New Hampshire 1, Maine 4, Vermont I, Massachusetts 
18, Rhode Island 3, Connecticut 6, New York 7, Pennsylvania 8, 
3 colored, Ohio 3. Among other measures adopted, was the for- 
mation of an ‘American Anti-Slavery Society,’ of which Arthur 
Tappan, Esq. of N. York, was chosen President ; Elizur Wright, 
Jr., Secretary of Domestic Correspondence; and William Lloyd 
Garrison, Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 





Tue Arrican Repository for November, states that three of 
the signers of the famous London Protest against the American 
Colonization Society, O’ConNELL, and two others, have ordered 
their names to be stricken from that document, in consequence, as 
it is intimated, of a conviction of their having too hastily adopted 
its views. ‘The receipts of the Society from October 14th to No- 
vember 14th, were $1,047 24, including $400 from Vermont. 
An expedition of 50 colored emigrants left Norfolk on the 5th ult. ; 
carrying out Mr. Pinney, the temporary Governor, Dr. ‘Toddsden, 
five Missionaries with four ladies, (five from this city) and Messrs. 
Williams and Roberts, colored Vice Agent and Sheriff of the 
Colony. About 60 emigrants were left behind, for whose use 
another expedition is now about being fitted out. Another, to com- 
prise about 100, is proposed at Savannah. 





FROM LIBERIA. 


By the arrival of the Sciot of Salem, intelligence has been re- 
ceived tothe last of October, which represents the condition of the 
colony as highly encouraging—though there has been more than 
usual sickness this season. Mr. Russwurm, editor of the Herald, 
expresses, in a letter to the editor of this Journal, his intention of 
visiting America in the spring. 
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MR. RANDOLPH’S WILL. 


Tue Philadeiphia National Gazette says, ‘It is mentioned in 
the newspapers, that a doubt exists which of the two wills left by 
Mr. Randolph was ratified by him on his death-bed. We know 
that it was the one by which freedom was given to his slaves. 
The testimony on this head is ample.’ The number of slaves be- 
longing to the estate is said to be 200 or 300. 





ALD FROM SCOTLAND. 


We neglected to state seasonably that the Treasurer of the 
Colonization Society has received a letter of credit for one hundred 
pounds sterling from Glasgow, and fifteen pounds nineteen shillings, 
being the amount of collections in Perth. ‘These remittances are 
the fruits of Elliot Cresson’s exertions in behalf of the Society, 


in those cities. 





We have inserted in this number of our Magazine a larger pro- 
portion than usual of selected matter, to the exclusion of much 
original on hand, with the view of giving, so far as our limits per- 
mit, some indication of popular sentiment in various parts of the 
country. 


Tue Tennessee Colonization Society propose to send out an 
expedition to Liberia about the first of March. 
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